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emotions, empathy, and other internal factors, serves to produce new con-
ceptions of a person's place in the world, helps to satisfy many strivings,
and on the broader front is a large element in inventiveness, in the pro-
duction of art, and in stimulating new scientific discoveries. It is, in short,
central to man's creativeness.
Thq feelings have a special place in Stern's theory. The term is used in
a very wide sense to include practically all the conscious states which have
any emotional or affective quality whatsoever. They may be broad or nar-
row in scope, intense or weak, lasting or temporary. They have degrees of
depth, may be genuine or not, serious or playful, and may serve a variety
of overt forms. In fact, the term feeling, as employed by Stern, is on all
fours with its everyday use by the man in the street. Thus there are "feel-
ings" of terror, grief, expectancy, anxiety, harmony with or alienation
from the world, success or failure, hope or dread, familiarity or its op-
posite, "premonition," and a host of others.
The personalistic standpoint has much in common with a German school
known as the "psychology of Verstehen," which emphasizes the unique-
ness, totality, and ineffability of the individual. Those who follow this
view stress the importance of some almost mystical kind of insight as es-
sential to an understanding (Verstehen) of the personality. Many of them,
like Klages (1932), interpret the basic impulses to behavior in terms of
spiritual forces. But, since these theories fall into the realm of theology
rather than that of science, we shall say no more about them.
In this country the most important convert to the standpoint of per-
sonalism is G. W. Allport (i937a).7 In particular he stresses the individual-
ity or uniqueness of life organization. He discounts what he calls the bio-
social concept of the person in favor of what he terms the biophysical. That
is, although.he pays some attention to the common or social-cultural in-
fluences which play upon the growing individual, he contends that these
furnish but a fraction to the total source of the adult personality. Into the
latter go constitutionally determined factors of impdlse, temperament, and
ability to formulate experience in individualistic form.
For G. W. Allport, as for Stern, "the psychology of personality proceeds
from the point of view of the person himself.... He himself is the datum."
(19373, p. 559.) To understand an individual fully we must examine him
from within, from his own unique frame of reference or standpoint. The
unity of the person does not rest upon his exposure to common and unify-
ing situations outside himself, but rests upon the operation of certain basic
principles of growth and life. These are stated in such a static concept as
"style of life," to which we have referred, and in such a dynamic concept
as the "functional autonomy of motives." (See Chapter VI.) By this latter
7 Although Murray (1938) uses the term personology to describe this field and has shown
considerable sympathy for Stern's work, in general he seems to follow the Freudian theory.